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MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT LIFE IN THE 

ARCTIC* 

By V1LHJALMUR STEFANSSON 

The Cold. There is a common belief that Arctic travelers are 
the best authorities on the effects and accompanying phenomena of 
extreme cold. This idea obtains partly through the fact that travel- 
ers far north write books about their experiences, and partly through 
a hazy understanding of the physical truth that, other things being 
equal, the farther towards the pole one goes the lower becomes the 
average temperature of the year. But altitude and the presence or 
absence of large bodies of water are about as important factors as 
latitude in determining temperature ; all of us know this well enough 
in a general way, but the thinking habits of ancestors who did not 
know it are so strong upon us that few of us make actual use of that 
knowledge when we meet such phrases as "arctic storm" and "polar 
night" — phrases charged with the intense meaning that remoteness 
and ignorance combine to give. 

The Meteorological Service of Canada has regular observers, 
among other places, in Manitoba and at Herschel Island. Manitoba 
is an agricultural province with cities having populations in the sec- 
ond hundred thousand and with a climate allowing successful grain- 
farming wherever the soil is suitable. Herschel Island is a whale- 
men's rendezvous about a thousand miles farther north ; its only per- 
manent inhabitants are Eskimos ; it lies on the north coast of our con- 
tinent far out of the way of any warm current of either the Atlantic 
or Pacific, and yet. for ten years its temperature has never fallen as 
low as the lowest record in Manitoba — and this measured with instru- 
ments of the same sort, made by the same maker and tested and care- 
fully compared with the same standard in Toronto. Up to May, 
1908, the lowest recorded temperature for Herschel Island was — 54 
(F.), for Manitoba — 55° (F.). And yet the Manitoba cold seldom 
prevents the young people of the farms from riding in singing sled- 
fuls to dances six or ten miles away — clad, too, in clothing inferior 
to that worn by the poorest Eskimo in similar temperatures and 

* Written during the first winter of the expedition, undertaken under the auspices of the American 
Museum of Natural History and the Geological Survey of Canada, from which Mr. Stefansson 
recently returned; dated Point Barrow, Alaska, February 12, 1909. For other general articles on the 
Arctic by the same author, see the Bulletin-, Vol. 44, 1912, pp. 340-347; and Vol. 40, 1908, pp. 210-213. 
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under similar conditions. If we should grant, then, that the people 
born in Manitoba and the people who have settled the province, are 
presumably as intelligent as the Englishmen, Italians, Norwegians 
and others who go on polar voyages, why do we have shelves full of 
the horrors of Arctic cold and not a pamphlet on the horrors of 
Winnipeg in February? It may be partly because Canadians do 
not like to scare off prospective immigrants, but it is more largely 
that the terrors of "fifty below" are not so impressive when we have 
the companion picture of little girls toddling to school and the traffic 
of city streets uninterrupted. 

Who should be the better judge of the real character of "fifty 
below," the man who goes through a winter of it with the mentally 
superinduced shivers of one who knows from his previous reading 
and the forebodings of his friends at home .that he must be under- 
going woeful hardships, or the man whose chief concern at a drop 
from "thirty below" to "fifty below" is the slight increase in his fuel 
bill? 

It is true that a tourist often writes more interestingly about a 
place than can its oldest inhabitant. Arctic literature is interesting 
enough; the trouble with it is its inaccuracy and exaggeration. An 
Eskimo reporter on a New York daily might possibly write an amus- 
ing enough account of a sultry July afternoon in the tenement dis- 
trict, but would it be likely to be accurate? True, he would prob- 
ably give his own impression truthfully; so do many writers on the 
Arctic. But the composition would be a document whose literary 
and psychological value would rather overshadow its significance in 
geography or meteorology. It would give a reader in Paris no very 
true idea of the summer climate of New York; neither do some of 
the documents of the Franklin Search give a strictly conservative 
and unimaginative account of the climate at sea level in the regions 
about 70° north latitude. Here and there in the body of the book 
you read of the terrible cold and the suffering it caused ; turn to the 
tabulated temperatures in the appendix, and you may find " — 36 " 
corresponding to your day of horrors. And no doubt, from a sub- 
jective point of view, it was horribly cold to a man who had grown 
to middle age in southern England where the skating on small ponds 
is safe only in a "cold" winter. A Manitoban might have forgotten 
to make a weather entry in his diary on a day that exhausted the 
Englishman's vocabulary. 

Blizzards. The idea that Arctic blizzards are severe beyond 
belief rests on the same cornerstones as does the over-fear of Arctic 
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cold. The writer has no desire to class with May zephyrs the storms 
that sweep across our ice fields and tundras on the north coast in 
February and March; however, in two winters north of the Arctic 
Circle he has not seen a storm that quite equaled any one of half a 
dozen blizzards remembered from twenty years in North Dakota and 
Manitoba. T.rue, a blizzard of the first rank does not sweep the 
Dakotas every year or yet every two years ; so it may be pointed out 
that two winters in the- Arctic is not time enough to form an opinion. 
But I have been in storms which Eskimo companions have told me 
were as severe as any they ever experienced, and in the worst of 
them I could have distinguished a man ten feet away at least three- 
fourths of the time. In some Dakota blizzards there is simply no 
way of keeping the eyes open — they fill with snow the moment they 
are opened wide, and if one tries to look through the protection of 
the eyelashes too much light is shut off even before the snow cakes 
in them and shuts the eyes. On our ranch in north-eastern Ram- 
sey County, North Dakota, we had a smooth wire stretched from 
the house door to the barn to help us find the way in case of bliz- 
zards. On a certain Thanksgiving Day which most Dakotans of 
that time still remember, I followed that wire to the barn. Several 
times on the way I had to stop and hold both hands over my nose 
and mouth, for I could not draw my breath otherwise; I did this 
stooping over the wire, for I did not dare let go of it. I walked 
with both eyes tightly closed and felt ahead with my feet each time 
I stepped so I should not collide too forcibly with the barn. With 
automobile goggles over the eyes I could doubtless have caught 
glimpses of the barn now and then after getting within fifteen feet 
or so of it, but though I stopped and opened my eyes momentarily 
every four or five steps I did not see the wall till my toe touched it. 

This description is from the recollections of my teens; with my 
present experience to draw on the storm might possibly not impress 
me so much. Nevertheless, it is my judgment that the worst Arctic 
storm I have seen must have lagged in velocity eight or ten miles 
per hour behind that Thanksgiving blizzard and must have lacked a 
good many snow particles per cubic foot of being as thick. And yet 
my parents and our neighbors brought up large families in comfort 
in a country subject to such storms and such cold — just as Eskimos 
bring up their families in comfort and take care of their sick and 
their aged among similar storms at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River. 

It is true that blizzards of medium intensity are more frequent 
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at the mouth of the Mackenzie than they are in Dakota; the tem- 
perature during a blow is also on the average lower, though the 
worst storms I have seen have a thermometer hovering about the 
zero point; when the drifting snow allows you to see a man fifty 
feet away the thermometer may fall to 15 or 20 degrees below zero. 
The Arctic winter is of course longer than the Dakota winter, and 
the average cold of the coldest months is considerably greater, but 
the fact that the cold is uniform makes it no harder to bear than if it 
were fluctuating — at least that is the opinion of most people. Is not 
the changeability of the weather the endless plaint of Bostonians? 

Clothing. That fur clothing is not suited for Arctic wear is a 
thesis of some explorers of high standing. Like many other such 
beliefs it has its reasons, but to the mind of the present writer there 
seems to be a flaw in the reasoning. The conclusion of these emi- 
nent writers should have been specific rather than general; they 
should have concluded that such fur clothing as their particular ex- 
pedition was provided with was unsatisfactory for the particular use 
to which they put it; they did not have the logical right to condemn 
fur clothing in general because such as they had, when used as they 
used it, did not give satisfaction. 

The summer of 1904 I happened to be in Iceland living at a 
boarding house in the outskirts of the city of Reykjavik. At our 
table were a foreign agricultural "expert" and several prominent 
Icelanders interested in getting new farming methods introduced 
into their country. One evening these men came in to dinner from a 
public "demonstration" of mowing machines where six machines of 
foreign design and one designed by an Icelander had been publicly 
tested on a typical Icelandic meadow. One of the machines was of 
American manufacture. The verdict of the judges and the opinion 
of my fellow diners was that the American machine was a poor ma- 
chine ; in connection with this the foreign "expert" took occasion to 
say that he had heard a good deal of blatant praise of American 
machinery in general, but in his opinion none of it was worth much. 
In this the others concurred to the extent that certainly American 
mowing machines were nothing to brag of. A little quiet discus- 
sion, however, brought the company to an admission of two things — 
first, that it was unreasonable to expect a machine made in America 
by men who had in mind the level meadows of the Middle West, to 
meet successfully the peculiar conditions found in Iceland; the ma- 
chine would have to be radically modified to do that, even though it 
were the best possible machine for an Iowa farm. Secondly, it was 
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unreasonable to expect a machine to do its best under the conditions 
that had prevailed in the test that day — the machine had been oper- 
ated by a man who did not understand it ; it had been hauled around 
by one Icelandic pony when it was designed to be drawn by a pair 
of horses — for that reason it had "clogged" repeatedly, when a pair 
of horses walking at a good gait would have kept it from clogging. 

The same argument applies in detail to most of the fur clothing 
to which its wearers have objected — it is made in temperate lands 
(such as Norway) by people who are unfamiliar with the conditions 
to be met by the garments they are making ; secondly, there is an art 
of taking care of fur clothing — that a fur coat rots to pieces on a 
man's back in a week is really a criticism of the man, not the coat, 
though the coat usually gets the blame. The whole art is in keeping 
the garment dry or drying it when it becomes wet. Explorers of 
standing have said in print that this cannot be done, a conclusion 
with which I do not believe any man will agree who has been a 
member of Peary's expeditions, Amundsen's North- West Passage 
Expedition or Leffingwell and Mikkelsen's Arctic Expedition, or in 
fact of any expedition whose members have thought it worth their 
while to see how the Eskimos take care of their fur clothing. 

The writer has had personal experience with "approved fur cloth- 
ing for Arctic use" made (in Norway, or Lapland, I believe) for 
Scott's first Antarctic Expedition and the Leffingwell-Mikkelsen 
Arctic Expedition. I have been told the deerskin clothing of both 
these expeditions was made under the same auspices ; at any rate, it 
was substantially similar in character. It is easy to understand how 
an explorer whose experience was confined to such fur clothing 
should conclude it unsuited to Arctic use — or, indeed, to any use 
whatever except that of exhibition as curiosities. A description of 
a typical garment — a coat given me by Captain Mikkelsen — will 
suffice. 

The coat was made of deerskin whose thickness and length of fur 
leads me to think it was taken from an old male deer during, say, the 
month of November. The skin was so thick that the coat would 
almost stand alone on the floor ; it was so stiff that when one had it 
on it took considerable muscular effort to bend the arm to a right 
angle at the elbow ; when one allowed the arms to hang naturally 
they stuck out from the body approximately at an angle of 35 or 40 
degrees. The coat was open in front, from the neck down, some ten 
or twelve inches and even when buttoned up allowed the wind to 
blow in ; when the garment had once been put on I could not get it 
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off without help although it was several "sizes" too large for me. 
On a spring balance (which may indeed not have been accurate), the 
coat weighed over ten pounds, or about as much as a complete double 
suit of inner and outer garments of well-made Eskimo fur clothing 
suitable for any winter weather. 

As a contrast to the above "approved" Arctic fur coat, take a coat 
such as is worn by the Eskimos of the north coast of America. To 
begin with, Eskimos use the skins of old male caribou only for boot 
soles or for floor covering in their dwellings ; those for garments are 
taken in summer, while the hair is short, from young deer — fawns 
and yearlings preferably. They are scraped into the softness of 
chamois with stone (or iron) scrapers and sewed into clothes that 
fit as loosely as our summer suits. The coat is put on after the 
manner of a sweater and hangs loose everywhere except that its hood 
fits snugly around the face (over the head, in front of the ears and 
under the chin). The coat I am wearing this winter weighs 3^ 
pounds, and I have another (a trifle too light for an outer garment 
and intended for an undershirt) that weighs 2% pounds. My 3^ 
pound coat is actually a warmer garment than the heavy European 
coat described above, is soft as velvet and in good condition after six 
months' wear and nine hundred miles of winter travel. I have seen 
complete Eskimo winter suits consisting of one pair of socks, one pair 
of boots, one pair of drawers, one pair of trousers, one undershirt, 
one coat, two pairs of mittens — all of deerskin — that weigh only 10 
pounds in all and yet are warm enough to keep a man comfortable 
all day in such cold occupations as sitting on a snow block fishing 
with a hook through a hole in the ice at 40 below zero. Now that 
deer are getting scarcer on this part of the coast, however, the Eski- 
mos are forced to use skins they would not have considered fit for 
clothing a few years ago — and still I do not think I have as yet seen 
a suit that would weigh as much as the combined weight of one coat 
and one shirt of the "approved Arctic clothing." It goes without 
saying that the Leffingwell-Mikkelsen Expedition discarded their 
European clothing as soon as they came into contact with the superior 
Eskimo garments ; the British Antarctic Expedition naturally had to 
use theirs or fall back on woolens in the unpeopled lands to which 
they had gone. 

As to the suitability of woolens for Arctic wear: There have 
been few expeditions fitted out with such care in every way as was 
Roald Amundsen's Gjoa Expedition, and the finest woolen coats 
and underwear I had ever seen were the (Danish?) garments used 
by them. From my own experience with a coat from that expedition 
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which came into my hands and which I used occasionally during the 
winter of 1906-7 there is this to say: I suppose the Scandinavian 
"vadmal" coat would be as fit for service after three years as a deer- 
skin coat is after one, but the woolen coat is double the weight of an 
average deerskin one and not more than half as warm. It makes a 
good coat in calm weather, but the wind penetrates it easily. While 
it forms a good emergency garment there is little doubt that any 
future ventures of Capt. Amundsen's will depend chiefly upon 
garments of the Eskimo type. I have heard that the Gjoa had 
some wolfskin clothing that was quite satisfactory for winter use; 
this, when well made, doubtless forms a passable substitute for deer- 
skins and is probably even warmer, pound for pound of weight. 

Supposed Wretchedness of the Eskimo's Life. That life in 
the Arctic is typically wretched is one of the cherished beliefs in 
southern lands. True, we have no metropolitan affluence up here, 
but one who knows where to look for misery in New York can find 
more want of food and raiment, more of the evils resulting from 
dirt and foul air, within fifteen minutes' walk of Broadway than he 
can in fifteen hundred miles eastward along the coast from Point 
Hope, Alaska. 

That the cold up here makes life wretched might be considered 
refuted by a previous paragraph comparing the winter climate of 
Manitoba (where people live in admitted comfort) with that at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie. That life here is not wretched to those 
who take it unsentimentally may be further instanced by my own 
experience and by the fact that I know of no white man resident 
north of the Arctic circle who says he finds it so and that I see no 
sign that the Eskimos find it so. On the whole, the Eskimos are the 
most cheerful and contented people I have ever come into contact 
with. If white men occasionally express a desire to get away from 
the polar lands, it is not the climate, per se, nor the dearth or quality 
of food here that drives them away — it is isolation from the social 
life to which they are used. 

There are four chief physical conditions whose presence tends to 
make a man the opposite of wretched — that he be well fed, well 
clothed, well housed and in good health. How is the Eskimo situ- 
ated in regard to these? (Here, as always, it is to be understood 
that special reference is had to the Eskimos about the Mackenzie 
mouth and westward along the Alaska coast, for they are the only 
ones personally known to the writer.) 

In the matter of food three things are necessary — that there be 
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enough of it, that it be wholesome, and that the man who eats the 
food shall consider it good food. I have heard that starvation some- 
times visits the districts about Hudson Bay and the eastern Eskimo 
districts generally, but along the coast known to me starvation has 
not occurred in recent times, though it is known in the interior. 
Near the Mackenzie mouth there has certainly been no famine dur- 
ing the last 75 years — which is more than can be said of Ireland, a 
country nevertheless popularly considered fit for human habitation. 

There is every reason to consider a winter spent by the writer 
(1906-7) in an Eskimo family near the Mackenzie delta typical of 
winters there in general. We had plenty of food for men and dogs ; 
that the food was healthful was pretty well shown in that I gained 
in weight 20 pounds during the winter ; the food was palatable, for 
after I got used to it I had a good appetite for every meal. 

That the Eskimos are well clothed is becoming generally known 
since Peary had the good sense to adopt their clothing in toto in 
preference to all other garments for winter use and since gold dis- 
coveries on the Alaskan tundra have brought fortune hunters into 
contact with Eskimo life and Arctic winds. This clothing is so 
nearly cold-proof that the weather is seldom a source of serious dis- 
comfort to an Eskimo; and he takes as much satisfaction in a suit 
well made out of good skins as we do in the best tailoring. He is 
therefore from his own point of view (and what else matters?) as 
well dressed as we can possibly be. 

As for the Eskimo's house, it is admittedly warm and in that 
sense comfortable, but it is currently supposed to be ill ventilated, ill 
smelling and filthy. I have yet to see, however, an Eskimo dwelling 
without distinct provision for ventilation (with the exception of 
houses built within the last ten years in imitation of white men's 
houses at Herschel Island, Point Barrow, Cape Smythe and Wain- 
wright Inlet, presumably also farther west wherever the "civilizer'" 
has been at work). Whether the house be of snow or of wood and 
earth the door is never closed, and there is somewhere in the roof a 
hole 2J4 to 5 inches in diameter open night and day. Where the 
lamps keep the dwelling (as they usually do) at a temperature of 70° 
to 85 ° (F.) it will be seen that in cold weather this ventilation is 
ample, for the difference between — 40 outdoors and +75° indoors 
creates a forced draft through the ventilator that keeps the air of the 
house always fresh. 

As to the house being ill smelling, that is a matter of taste in 
smells. Sometimes an Eskimo house is as free from odor as a cleanly 
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New England farmhouse; sometimes, again, it smells of rancid oil, 
and meat or fish that might fairly be styled putrid. This is especially 
the case at mealtimes (the rancid oil is used for food, the fresh 
blubber for the lamps, so the lamps seldom smell). But does not the 
white man's house smell as strongly now and then of broiling bacon, 
fried onions and the like? As to cleanliness I may say that in more 
than half the Eskimo houses known to me the floor is kept scrupu- 
lously clean. It is the uniform opinion of the three white men who 
have lived at Point Barrow over twenty years that before the people 
there became "civilized" they all tried to keep their floors clean. 
They may not go to the extremes of Irving's Dutch housewives, but 
many of their houses are very tidy. Many of them scrub their 
bodies from top to toe several times during a winter. 

In the matter of health the Eskimo is well off or badly, according 
to the point of view. The biological "evolution against disease" 
theory is probably well enough established ; at any rate, it explains 
the fact that Eskimos apparently in robust health die like flies in 
epidemics of measles and other diseases which have long ago slain 
their ten thousand among the white peoples and have left among us 
only the immune and the descendants of the immune. Consumption 
also is prevalent, but not much more so than among us and not so 
prevalent as among many Indian tribes, say the Athabascans of 
central Canada. 

Thus ends a rather lengthy attempt to prove the Eskimos a non- 
wretched people — on the whole perhaps a bootless task, for if a 
people behave as if they were happy, think they are well off and say 
they are content, what need we any further witness? Even the men 
who heap adjectives highest in describing the "squalor" of the Eski- 
mo, agree that they are happy in spite of it all. It does indeed seem 
strange to the typical British naval officer how anyone can be happy 
under conditions so un-English ; most of the literature of the Frank- 
lin Search admits the fact, however, though it seldom forgets to 
comment on its strangeness. 

Several Misconceptions. Certain incorrect notions in regard 
to the Arctic are entitled to as lenient a term as beliefs, others are 
more properly denominated superstitions. Some notions of this lat- 
ter class are held even by people of some experience with life in cold 
countries. It may seem a bit presumptous to discuss under the head 
of "superstitions" (as the writer intends to do) opinions of men of 
considerable eminence who have "been there and tried it." But is 
"He has done it, he ought to know" really a formidable argument? 
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If it were, who would doubt that planting potatoes in the dark of the 
moon has an influence on their future growth — for have not count- 
less farmers done it and testified to it for centuries ? After all, what 
one means when he says that a thing is a superstition is really that 
he believes it to be a superstition. The writer has in his own mind 
classed the following (among others) as superstitions, to wit: 

(a) That one should be "hardened" to endure cold. 

(b) That in cold sleeping quarters one should sleep with his 
clothes on (even when one has such satisfactory gear as deerskin 
sleeping bags). 

(c) That it is necessarily dangerous and reprehensible to eat 
snow when one is thirsty. 

(d) That snow should be rubbed on frost bites to thaw them out. 
(a) Hardening Against Cold. Hardening one's self to cold is 

universally a fetich among peoples of North-European descent ; how 
far beyond that sphere its influence goes I do not know — perhaps it 
is of well-nigh world-wide range. To know the belief counts so many 
adherents would be disheartening to one holding a brief against it if 
he could not take courage from such colossal downfalls as those of 
the lunar influences on vegetable growth and the equinoctial storms. 

The main aids to hardening one's self to cold are said to be to- 
live in as cold a house as one can endure (thus are we to accumulate 
grace for living in houses still colder) and to dress as lightly as is 
consistent with holding body and soul together. These "principles" 
I had heard with endless changes from childhood ; I had had my eyes 
on the flat contradiction of them not a short time before those eyes 
were able to impress on my mind even a faint suspicion that my ears 
had lent themselves to deceivers. 

Perhaps I can in no way put the case more strongly than by com- 
paring two peoples near each other, one of which does all things 
that should "harden" a man and the other of which pampers itself as 
much as it can: the Loucheux Indians and the Mackenzie River 
Eskimo. With these peoples the seasons are about the same in 
length and differ chiefly in this, that the winters on the coast have 
frequent winds and the minimum temperature there is from — 50° 
to — 54 in different years ; inland blizzards are rare or unknown, 
but the thermometer occasionally falls to — 70 , so that it may be 
said roughly that the winters are about equally severe, for the storms 
of one district offset the cold of the other. 

The Indians live all winter in tents. Whatever their custom 
formerly was, they now use factory-made white men's clothes to a 
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considerable extent and sleep with woolen blankets at night. These 
are things that should harden them, by theory. The people, how- 
ever, are sickly in appearance and their death rate from consumption 
is greater than that of their neighbors, the Eskimos. (It must be 
said, however, that of recent years many of them have a sort of 
"town house" at the trading posts in which they live several months 
of each year, and it is these that are the probable breeding places and 
storehouses from season to season of the tuberculosis germ.) 

The Eskimos a hundred miles farther north live all winter in 
houses of wood and earth kept at so high a temperature that most 
hours of the day the sweat streams from the people that sit around 
within doors stripped to the waist ; when they go out they are dressed 
in double suits of furs that keep them entirely warm all day ; if they 
run or work hard their underclothes are often wet with perspiration 
at night. The children, when they go out doors, are so bundled up 
in furs that it is only on their faces they can feel any marked differ- 
ence between weather at — 15 ° and at — 50°. Nowhere is there any 
effort at "hardening." 

It is admittedly difficult to institute a fair and significant compari- 
son between the effects of these differing modes of life, for it is hard 
to get the Eskimo away from his comfortable house and comfortable 
clothes, while the Indians are seldom comfortably provided in either 
respect. A few things are clear, however: The general health of 
the Eskimos is better; the Eskimo hunts and travels with indiffer- 
ence to the weather every month of the winter, while the Indian 
recognizes certain periods as "too cold to hunt"; it is the general 
opinion of white men who have associated with both peoples that the 
Eskimo is the hardier. 

One set of circumstances, however, gives a pretty good idea of 
the hardiness of the Eskimo. In the fall, when epidemics of "colds" 
are prevalent, they do everything to put their one medical principle — 
counter irritation — into effect. When their heads begin to ache and 
coughs develop they sit all day stripped to the waist in tents without 
fire. Sometimes the men will even sit outdoors behind windbreaks, 
almost unclad. This, they believe, is the proper treatment for "colds." 
Personally I found the time very trying and shivered a good deal 
although fairly dressed during one of these epidemics. It was late 
September and the northeasters blew cold and damp off an ice-filled 
sea. Nevertheless I noticed none of the Eskimos apparently suffer- 
ing much from the cold, and still it may be supposed their being sick 
"lowered their vitality" to some extent. I remember one occasion 
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when a woman who was coughing near by sat sewing all day at a 
temperature which made my hands numb from writing. I had on 
two woolen shirts and a woolen sweater ; she had one thin linen 
summer shirt of mine that I had given her husband as a sort of curi- 
osity. The shirt was not buttoned at the neck and was rolled up 
above one elbow. 

One day in February, with the thermometer at — 40 and the 
snow drifting a little, this same woman's husband, with bare hands, 
sewed a seam of forty stitches accross the sole of my deerskin boot, 
sitting on the snow with his back to the wind. In November at 
about — 20 ° he fell through a hole in the ice and got soaked to his 
neck; as soon as he got out he took off every stitch of wet clothing 
and put on dry socks, underwear and everything. That day the 
wind was blowing pretty hard and the snow drifted on him when he 
had stripped naked, but by the time his clothes were all on there was 
not a sign of shivering. These things tend to show that houses at 
blood heat and clothes that keep out the cold need not enervate a man 
completely. Personally I can testify, that I can go through a trying 
day in much better form if I have had a warm house the previous 
night — as these Eskimos always do in traveling, for they use snow 
houses. For me, at any rate, the idea of "hardening" against cold is 
as dead an idea as the fear of thirteen at table. The best winter 
traveler I ever saw had only been gone from mild-wintered England 
a few years — Darrell, of whom Capt. Amundsen said: "With a 
crew of men like him I could go to the moon." He has all the 
strength of a warm bringing up but none of the hysterical fear of 
cold that so often goes with it. Another example is the English 
traveler, Mr. A. H. Harrison, a man past middle age, whom I have 
seen support cold as well as an Eskimo of twenty. I have no means 
of verifying the personnel of Captain Cagni's sled party on the Italian 
Polar Expedition, but I fancy there was in it more than one South 
European accustomed to mild winters and warm summers. In the 
Arctic whaling fleet the dark-skinned men from the Cape Verde 
Islands seem about as hardy as any (at Cape Parry, during the 
winter of 1909-10, a native of the Samoa Islands tended his traps 
on days that kept his Eskimo neighbors within doors), and Matt 
Henson, a colored man, has been farther north than any white man 
except Peary. 

(b) Sleeping in Clothes. During my entire first winter in the 
Arctic, although I walked and ran ahead of a sled over 2,000 miles, 
I almost never slept in really cold sleeping quarters, for the Eskimo 
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with whom I traveled built snow houses for every night and in them 
water seldom froze. The present winter, however, we have slept in 
tents, for we are among inland Eskimos who do not know how to 
build snow camps. Because I found that even in tents the Eskimos 
usually sleep naked, I made systematic experiments in sleeping 
dressed in various ways. 

It was not necessary to try crawling into the sleeping bag with 
clothes filled with snow ; it seemed sufficient to take the printed testi- 
mony of Nansen and others who have tried that method, so I began 
by sleeping inside my sleeping bag in all the clothes I had worn dur- 
ing the day, taking care, however, that there was no snow or damp on 
them. I did this three nights, on none of which the temperature in 
the tent dropped below — 5° (F.), and on none of those nights did I 
sleep comfortably, for the bag had a damp, cold feeling. The skin 
clothes kept in a large part of the heat of the body, but some of it, of 
course, escaped into the bag — not enough, however, to keep the 
temperature inside the bag above freezing, and the moisture conse- 
quently condensed and froze on the inside of the bag almost as far 
down as my knees. Worse than this, a change of position inside the 
bag would change the temperature in different parts of it, and the 
moisture that froze one hour would thaw the next. At the end of 
three nights the bag was so wet that parts of it froze stiff, and the 
last night I slept thus in it was one of the least comfortable I have 
passed in the north. I was damp all over and awoke several times 
during the night, shivering. 

At the end of this experiment I dried the bag thoroughly and for 
several nights following slept with fewer and fewer clothes on each 
night. To summarize briefly, the conclusion arrived at was this : 
The maximum amount of clothing that can without discomfort be 
worn inside a sleeping bag in cold weather is the greatest amount 
that will still allow enough heat to escape to keep the inside of the 
bag so far above freezing that no moisture will condense inside. I 
have slept stripped when the temperature fell to — 15° in the tent 
and been comfortable all night. In the morning there was no damp- 
ness noticeable inside the bag. In practice I should say that a suit of 
light summer pajamas would make ideal sleeping clothes under such 
conditions as one meets with in Arctic winter travels (taking for 
granted, of course, that you know how to put up a tent that will not 
blow away in the night. You are better off still if you build a snow 
house). 

(c) Snow-Eating . That it is, per se, dangerous to eat snow when 
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one is tired and thirsty, is a piece of traveler's wisdom that one meets 
at every corner when among "men of experience." I have seen only 
two or three men who have the courage to laugh at the bogey; I 
know a dozen well-known travelers who believe it so thoroughly that 
they have never dared try it, and I have seen many more who know 
yarns and yarns that set forth the woeful consequences of a lapse 
into snow-eating. Is it not Payer (again I draw on memory in the 
absence of books) who tells in his account of the discovery of Franz- 
Josef Land of a certain stout sailor whom they never dared take 
with them on sled journeys because he was a "snow-eater?" 

The fear of snow-eating hovered over me from the time I left 
Edmonton going north down the Arctic rivers; with the summer 
thermometer at a hundred in the shade my fellow-travelers on the 
Athabasca and the Slave solemnly cautioned me on snow-eating, and 
a similar warning came from every third Hudson's Bay man between 
the Peace River and the Polar Sea. 

For a month or two of medium hard winter running I practiced 
the abstinence that comes from fear. Up to that time it had hap- 
pened that we never traveled where we could not easily reach fresh 
water with our ice picks. But I had learned to imitate the Eskimos 
pretty blindly in most things, and one day I found myself absent- 
mindedly chewing snow with the others. I had melted on my tongue 
and swallowed several mouthfuls before it occurred to me that I 
was falling from grace — becoming addicted to the one vice that the 
good Arctic traveler must avoid or become a burden on his abstemi- 
ous fellows. Then for the first time I began to think over the matter. 
I reflected that the Eskimos should know as much of the danger 
involved as the friends who had cautioned me ; I remembered fur- 
ther that when a boy out ski-running I used to eat snow myself 
without evil results. 

Sven Hedin, I have somewhere read, once upon a time counted 
his pulse before taking a drink after several days on the desert with- 
out water. It must have taken a good deal more self-restraint to do 
that than it cost me to eat snow occasionally when my companions 
drank water ; anyhow, making the thing definite in my own mind 
seemed worth it. I have eaten snow under the most trying condi- 
tions I have been fortunate enough to fall into. One day, after 
running 30 miles against a fairly stiff wind, part of the way across 
tundra where we sank through the snow crust at every other step, 
I ate six or seven handfuls of snow and then persuaded my com- 
panions to go ten miles farther under the plea that I would rather 
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travel that distance to an Eskimo house than stop to make camp. 
Although rather tired, as I always am after going forty miles on 
foot, I was in no worse form that night than my companions who 
drank water. 

The conclusion in regard to snow-eating is this : Ice is preferable 
to snow because a given amount of heat gives you more water ; snow 
or ice should be warmed in the hand or by blowing on it before being 
put into the mouth, for anywhere below — 20 (F.) there is danger 
of freezing the lips and tongue ; snow or ice should be melted before 
being swallowed or at least reduced to a mushy consistency. I have 
not found any evil results to follow from eating snow even unmelted 
(considerably below freezing), but on this point it is hard to be very 
positive, for it is physically difficult to eat any large quantity of snow 
without considerably warming it in chewing and swallowing. The 
one fact that dogs eat snow at any temperature all day when work- 
ing hard is to my mind by itself evidence enough that the practice is 
not very dangerous, for I have found the feeding and care that are 
advisable for men to be advisable for dogs also, and vice versa. 

(d) Rubbing Snow on Frostbites. Under most circumstances the 
fear of eating snow is merely a vain fear ; the belief that snow should 
under all circumstances be rubbed on frostbites is a far less harmless 
one. The matter is not serious in England where frozen cheeks are 
as rare as albinism, nor yet in Massachusetts where the severity of 
the climate is mostly rhetorical. As to what the effect would be in 
the Arctic we need not call any witnesses ; it is only necessary to con- 
sider the matter a moment. 

Any high-school pupil can tell us what would happen if an un- 
frozen cheek were to be rubbed with the snow of carbon dioxide. 
Relying on memory alone, my recollection is that solidified C0 2 is 
somewhere near — 75 ° C. This is almost twice as far below the 
freezing point, of course, as any snow that has been solicitously 
rubbed upon the cheek of a poor Arctic explorer, but the effect with 
C0 2 would be almost magical ; it would freeze as red iron burns. I 
have seen bits of skin taken off damp fingers handling ice for the tea 
pot at — 50 F. The touch of snow is not so dangerous at the same 
temperature on account of its lower conductivity, but the effect 
would differ in degree only. 

Some Arctic book I have read tells, I remember, how the leader 
of a sled party discovered a small spot of white on "poor Mr. So-and- 
So's cheek." He "promptly ordered a halt" and the pitching of 
camp. While the tent was being put up the leader himself rubbed 
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the victim's cheek briskly with the palm of his mitten filled with 
snow, but "so intense was the cold" that "in spite of all my efforts" 
(save the mark!) the little spot of frost had spread over the entire 
cheek by the time the tent was up. With snow at — 50 F. one could 
guarantee to have not only "the whole cheek" but the whole face 
frozen in twenty minutes. Besides, at that temperature, snow grinds 
under the sled runners like sand, so that if you could not freeze a 
man's face with it you could at least rub the skin off. 

I think it is that sane Arctic explorer, the Swede Nordenskjold, 
who remarks that the people among whom he wintered in the Vega 
did not look upon a frostbite as a very serious thing — they merely 
took a warm hand out of a mitten, held it for a moment over the 
whitening spot, and the spot was gone. It seems to have struck him 
as a flippant way of treating a serious thing, but even if it were not 
the best way of thawing a frostbite (which I believe it is) it would 
be the only practicable way. A man who undertakes such sled trips 
as Hanbury's or Peary's does not have the time to camp every time 
a white spot appears on cheek and nose. That was well enough in 
the old days when entire ships' companies kept to the house until the 
long days of March before they dared to leave the vessel — for in 
April and May frostbites should be rare. A frozen cheek or nose, 
if you have good mittens to keep your hands warm, need not prove 
more serious than the sunburn you get in a steamer chair in June. 
You pass a hand over y6ur face, there is perhaps on one cheek a 
hard spot the size of a quarter of a dollar, you press the palm on it 
a minute or so till it is as soft as the rest of your cheek, and that is 
all there is to it till half an hour later you repeat the process for the 
same spot or perhaps another spot on the face. Then, a few days 
later, a bit of skin comes off exactly as it would have come off in the 
case of a sunburn. The greatest concession I have ever seen an 
Eskimo make to a frostbite is to walk backwards (if there is a head- 
wind) while he is thawing it out. That is the greatest concession 
necessary. A man who keeps the road through the dark days and 
the first month after the sun's return is likely to count his frostbites 
by the hundred and to come to take the peeling off of skin from his 
face as naturally as he does the growth of his finger nails. 



